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amount of fun from merely living, oftentimes under conditions that 
would be anything but joyous to one who had been educated differently. 
Who will venture to say that the poor workman with neither goods nor 
leisure is less happy than the man of wealth who has an abundance of 
goods and leisure for their enjoyment? Not until human nature has 
been modified need we expect a philosophy of common sense to become 
popular; and not until a philosophy of common sense has become 
generally accepted need we look for any radical change in human 
nature. 

Royal Meeker. 
Princeton University. 

Boas Anniversary Volume. Anthropological Papers written in 
honor of Franz Boas. New York, G. E. Stechert and Company, 
1906. — xix, 559 pp. 

The articles by American and European contributors which make up 
the contents of this bulky but handsome volume were written to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Professor Boas's doctorate. A 
scientific career which has done so much by precept and example to 
advance the cause of anthropology thus receives fitting and adequate 
commemoration. 

The forty-five papers in this collection cover a wide range and in- 
clude original investigations in physical anthropology, philology, gen- 
eral anthropology and ethnology, and American, European and Asiatic 
archaeology. A few articles of importance to anthropologists and 
sociologists alike may be briefly noted. A short but carefully executed 
study of " North African Jews," by Maurice Fishberg, strengthens the 
conclusions previously advanced by the author regarding the East 
European Jews. 

Contrary to the generally accepted theory that they have maintained their 
racial purity for centuries, research by modern anthropological methods has 
shown that the physical type of the Jews bears a striking resemblance to 
the ethnic types encountered in the indigenous races and peoples among 
whom they happen to live. [p. 55.] 

The paper by Dr. W. H. Holmes on the " Decorative Art of the Abor- 
igines of North America " is a convenient summary of the subject by 
an acknowledged authority. A. F. Bandelier's " La Danse des ' Sicuri ' 
des Indiens Aymara de la Bolivie " describes at length a South Ameri- 
can ceremony which, though relatively modern in its present form, is 
clearly the outgrowth of a more primitive dramatic ritual. In her ac- 
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count of the " Astronomical Methods of the Ancient Mexicans," Miss 
Nuttall shows that in Mexico, as in Babylonia, the temples were used 
for systematic and exact observations of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Writing on " A Vast Neglected Field for Archaeological Re- 
search," Mr. H. I. Smith emphasizes the necessity of exploration in 
the middle west. The prehistoric ethnology of this region is as yet 
practically unknown. Ernst Richard's article on the " Scandinavian 
Theory of Indo-European Origins," principally a resume of Hirt's re- 
cent work, Die Indogermanen (Strassburg, 1905), revives old philo- 
logical arguments and introduces some new ones from anthropology and 
archaeology to support the theory cf an original Indo-European race. 
Southern Scandinavia, Jutland and the countries south of the Baltic 
" form the locality where the people who first spoke an Indo-European 
language developed their racial peculiarities, or, at least, were living 
before they branched out to spread over Europe and Asia " (p. 377). 
The search for Aryan origins possesses great fascinations and, in spite of 
the caveat of anthropologists who deny the existence of Aryan racial 
unity altogether, still claims the energies of some serious investigators. 
Although many of the studies of this volume appeal primarily to the 
technical anthropologist, there are several which should not escape the 
attention of investigators in the fields of primitive sociology and relig- 
ion. Of these one of the most important is the paper entitled " A 
Reconstruction of the Theory of Social Organization." Dr. John R. 
Swan ton, the author, voices the growing dissidence of American anthro- 
pologists against a hasty application of data from the Australian and 
other primitive fields to the interpretation of North American sociology. 
He levels a direct attack upon the theory of maternal organization de- 
veloped at length in Morgan's Ancient Society. Dr. Swanton shows 
that north of Mexico many more Indian tribes than Morgan reckoned 
to-day possess a paternal organization, and that a very large number 
have no clans or true exogamous divisions at all. Moreover, in oppo- 
sition to Morgan's view that the maternal clan represents a more primi- 
tive condition, Dr. Swanton points out that seme of the tribes most 
advanced in culture, such as the Iroquois, the agricultural tribes of the 
southeast, the Pueblo and Navajo of the southwest and the Haida and 
Tsinshian on the Pacific coast possess the maternal organization. With 
other American students, Dr. Swanton is inclined to regard the ques- 
tions of exogamy and totemism as separate and distinct. Totemism 
he considers primarily a religious phenomenon. Exogamous practices 
arise not out of totemic beliefs, but from econcmic and sccial condi- 
tions. Students of these complicated problems will welcome the 
author's original researches in this field. 
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For investigators of the economic interpretation of religion several 
papers furnish data of considerable interest. Thus Bandelier, in a 
contribution already referred to, discloses the existence among the 
Aymara of three esoteric or magical societies, known as " healers," 
"hunters " and " warriors," whose members have charge of man's re- 
lations to the supernatural. These societies are similar in organization 
to the fraternities found among many North American tribes. Like 
the latter also their functions embrace rain-making and the supervision 
of hunting and fishing. " La oil la peche est plus abondante que la 
chasse, done plus importante pour la vie, le groupe des chasseurs est 
doming par celui des pecheurs " (p. 277). Jochelson's study of the 
" Kumiss Festivals of the Yakut " brings out in highly suggestive fash- 
ion the influence of horse-breeding among this Siberian tribe. In the 
life of the Yakut the horse is the central feature ; besides the ordinary 
use of horses as domestic animals, their skins are employed for cloth- 
ing, their flesh for food, and from fermented mares' milk is formed the 
stimulating and nutritious beverage known as kumiss. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising to find the horse highly reverenced 
and even the object of a special cult. The most important religious 
festival of the Yakut was connected with the preparation and use of 
kumiss. 

Sternberg's account of the " Inau Cult of the Ainu " lays stress upon 
the fact that leading Ainu gods are zoological creations — beasts, fish, 
and sea-animals who supply the principal means of subsistence and 
upon whom the welfare of the Ainu depends. Such gods are approached 
and their gifts secured through the mediation of the " Inau." These 
are ceremonial objects, commonly small sticks, carved in rude repre- 
sentation of a human figure and cut at various points into shavings. 
The Ainu regard them as living mediators between gods and men, 
" endowed with the faculty of conveying rapidly, eloquently and effi- 
ciently the wants of man to the gods. . . . Their power lies in 
their numerous tongues (shavings), which increase the suasive power 
of their eloquence to an extraordinary degree " (pp. 434, 436). The 
Inau themselves can hardly be classed as deities, fetishes or idols. 

From the foregoing very inadequate notice some idea may perhaps 
be derived of the variety and interest afforded by the papers in this 
volume. Students of anthropology will welcome the elaborate biblio- 
graphy of Professor Boas with which the work concludes. 

Hutton Webster. 
University of Nebraska. 



